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Who  Makes  It— "Without  I" 

Which  is  not  a reference  to  bridge,  but  a connecting 
link  between  friends 

T’S  really  too  long  a theme  to 
elaborate  fully  in  a sixteen-page 
publication;  but,  to  put  it  before 
our  audience  at  once  we  will  ask  a 
question  which  occurred  to  us  the 
other  evening. 

“Did  you  ever  think  what  Christmas  would 
be  like  without  paper?” 

There  would  be  no  gaily  coloured  papers 
in  which  to  wrap  presents. 

There  would  be  no  convenient  boxes. 

A Christmas  card  would  be  as  rare  as  a 
dandelion  in  January. 

Letters  of  greeting  would  not  be  written. 
Cheery  words  from  friends  would  not  drop 
through  the  mail  box,  and  news  of  happiness  and 
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living  would  not  be  received  from  great  distances 
after  long  periods  of  silence. 

Books,  which  lighten  many  a passing  hour, 
could  not  instruct,  entertain  and  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  kind  thoughts  of  the  giver. 

Timetables  would  not  be  here  to  keep  travel- 
lers to  “train  times”  and  reunions  would  suffer 
by  the  absence  of  those  who  missed  connections. 

It  would  all  be  pretty  bleak.  No  one  could 
read  Dicken’s  Christmas  Carol — and  the  text 
for  a good-will  sermon  would  not  be  available — 
ministers  could  read  no  Christmas  lesson. 

The  Story  of  Christmas  would  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  civilized  man.  Would  there 
after  all  be  any  Christmas  as  we  want  it  ? 

But  if  any  one  would  really  care  for  a paper- 
less Christmas,  the  only  reasons  by  way  of  con- 
solation, would  be  that  fancy  gift  boxes  would 
not  lead  astray  the  proper  selection  of  neckties 
and  the  first  days  of  the  New  Year  would  not  be 
ruined  by  the  arrival  of  a shower  of  bills,  but 
after  all  is  not  money  just  paper. 


The  fVild  Victorian  T)ays 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

— Sir  John  Suckling 


Ed.  note — This  was  not  written  in  1926/ 
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You  Are  Invited  to  an  Open  Forum 

whether  ’twere  better  to  Save  Money 
or  Increase  Sales 

OUT  of  many  a print  shop — Across  the 
desks  of  Sales  Managers,  Advertising 
Executives  and  in  the  hurly  burly  of  Ad- 
vertising Agency  offices,  come  cries,  differently 
expressed,  but  always  reducible  to  the  fact  that 
“too  much  time  spent  in  detail  or  getting  lower 
prices,  or  getting  more  for  the  same  expenditure 
or  appropriation”  is  robbing  the  creative  time 
available  for  the  planning  of  increased  sales. 

So  often  does  this  thought  express  itself  and 
in  so  many  ways  that  it  seems  a fit  subject  for 
an  “open  forum” — Various  viewpoints  will 
gladly  be  published. 

But  to  return — Gaze  over  the  horizon  of  great 
sales  successes.  Do  not  idea  and  plan  loom 
large  in  every  case  and  linked  to  both  is  there 
not  always  the  essence  of  thought  — “What  to 
do”  and  “How  to  carry  on?” 

We  are  reminded  of  a piece  of  humour  which 
we  have  read. 

Says  the  Sales  Manager  to  the  Publicity 
Manager — “Don’t  you  know  what’s  wrong  with 
this  advertising  copy.” 

“I  have  no  idea.” 

“You’ve  said  it,”  concludes  the  S.  M.  Now 
if  the  planning  department  of  any  sales  effort 
is  spending  its  time  on  distracting  details — If 
it  has  to  buy  in  the  open  market  it  is  only  a 
question  of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  hours 


and  consequently  “dollars  per  hour”  which  are 
being  consumed  in  effort  (interviewing  com- 
petitive salesmen,  discussing  what  is  wanted,  re- 
arranging specifications,  refiguring,  chasing 
engravers,  and  chasing  proofs,  which  effort  is 
not  directed  toward  the  point  of  sale  but  lost  in 
these  other  channels  away  from  the  very  pur- 
pose of  its  being,  viz: — the  production  of  more 
profitable  sales. 

While  it  is  true  that  attempts  are  made  to 
delegate  this  work  of  sales  promotion  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  reviewed,  the  truth  is  that  the 
various  groups  responsible  for  such  develop- 
ment in  most  cases  and  companies,  are  contin- 
ually handicapped  by  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  detail  and  the  difficulty  of  “trying  to  do 
more”  in  order  “to  save  money.” 

The  “thought  to  win”  is  not  born  from  hours 
of  criss  cross  mental  paper  chase. 

We  have  heard  of  great  minds  conducting  a 
dozen  games  of  chess  at  one  time,  but  that  was 
chess — We  have  never  heard  of  anyone  under- 
taking Bridge,  Mah  Jong,  Chess  and  Checkers 
at  one  sitting. 

Find  the  mind  or  group  of  thinkers,  then  let 
them  work. 


True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with 
swallow’s  wings ; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner 
creatures  Kings.  —Shakespeare 
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The  preparatory  stages  of  paper  making  as 
outlined  in  this  series  leave  only  one  major 
operation  previous  to  actual  making.  This  most 
important  step  is  called  “beating.” 

The  beating  engine  or  “Beater”  is  a large  oval 
trough,  somewhat  similar  to  the  washers  in  con- 
struction; but  the  knives  are  sharper  and  set 
closer  to  the  bedplate  and  the  action  corresponds 
to  that  of  a pair  of  scissors:  but  the  stock  is 
teased  rather  than  “cut”  into  its  individual 
fibres.  The  stock  is  actually  carried  round  the 
beater  by  the  action  of  the  power-driven  beater 
roll  and  a constant  circulation  is  maintained  for 
the  required  number  of  hours.  During  this  pro- 
cess various  chemicals  are  added  which  are  to 
give  the  desired  characteristics  to  the  finished 
paper. 

Round  and  round  the  beaters  for  many  hours 
this  mass  is  slowly  driven  until  the  fibres  become 
sufficiently  hydrated,  a peculiar  action  in  which 
water  is  taken  into  the  very  body  of  the  fibres. 
The  beating  operation  is  slow,  it  cannot  be 
hurried  and  is  under  the  closest  observation  all 
the  time. 

The  final  stage  in  the  treatment  of  the  pulp 
is  carried  out  in  the  Jordan  engine  or  refiner, 
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which  brushes  and  once  more  cuts  the  fibres  to 
the  required  fineness  and  eliminates  knots  or 
bundles.  This  machine  is  a hollow  cone  lined 
with  knives:  the  pulp  passes  through  the  cone 
between  the  knives  of  the  rotating  plug  and  the 
stationary  knives  of  the  cone.  From  here  it 
goes  to  the  stuff  chests,  provided  with  agitators, 
after  it  is  once  more  screened  and  passes  over 
a series  of  traps  and  is  now  ready  for  the  paper 
machine. 

The  material  which  it  has  taken  days  to 
prepare  can  now  be  turned  into  a continuous 
sheet  of  paper  in  a few  minutes,  through  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  Fourdrinier  Brothers 
who,  over  a century  ago,  built  the  first  paper- 
making machine  which,  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, was  that  of  our  present  day  powerful 
modern  type. 


A PRAYER 

I pray  Almighty  God  that  the 
words  I write  in  this  house  may 
be  pure  and  honest — that  they  be 
dictated  by  no  personal  spite,  un- 
worthy motive  or  unjust  greed  for 
gain;  that  they  may  tell  the  truth, 
as  far  as  I know  it — and  tend  to 
promote  love  and  peace — amongst 
men.  — William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
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For  Every  Purpose 


IT  is  much  better  to  think  of  paper  as  some- 
thing living  than  as  merely  a sheet  of  blank- 
ness. 

For  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  paper  has 
vitality,  character,  colour  and  the  power  of 
influence. 

Besides  its  size,  weight,  strength  and  finish, 
it  possesses  the  quality  of  “living”  personality. 
It  may  easily  breed  the  impression  of  sunshine, 
even  on  days  of  fog.  Just  as  by  wrong  usage  it 
can  lower  an  aristocratic  atmosphere  to  vulgarity 
and  the  commonplace. 

There  is  length  of  life  to  paper  in  service  as 
there  is  also  shortness  of  days. 

Think  of  paper  as  something  to  choose  care- 
fully and  appropriately  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
selection  reflects  therein  the  personality  of  the 
buyer,  and  no  unsatisfactory  result  can  be 
blamed  on  the  limits  of  the  field  of  choice,  be- 
cause they  are  wide  and  varied. 


Heap  on  more  wood,  the  wind  is 
chill, 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We’ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry 
still. 


We  Wish  You 
A Merry  Christmas 
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And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with 


music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away, 

— Longfellow 

And  a 

Happy  New  Year 
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Sinhad’s  Recipe  for  Success 

WITH  these  words  I,  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
conclude  my  story.  Being  returned  from 
my  last  voyage  and  having  recounted  my 
adventures  to  the  Caliph,  I laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  travelling  any  farther.  My  voyages  had 
brought  me  many  experiences,  together  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  I could  have  acquired  in 
no  other  manner.  Merchants  from  far  and  near, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  with  me  in 
the  past,  now  greatly  increased  their  patronage 
that  they  might  benefit  from  my  thorough 
familiarity  with  their  requirements.  Many  new 
ones  have  since  opened  trade  with  me.  I shall 
continue  to  give  my  best  to  those  who  need  my 
wares. 

And  so  I rest  content.” 


A country  is  not  made  great  by  the  number 
of  square  miles  it  contains,  but  by  the  number 
of  square  people  it  contains.  — Dayton  News 
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IN  the  same  day  we  heard  two  remarks — “Just 
why  do  you  issue  the  Crest  ?” — from  a lawyer — 
“By  the  way  the  Crest  is  the  best  House  Organ 
I see.” — from  an  Advertising  Manager. 

So,  as  to  why  we  publish  the  Crest  we  might 
say: — 

Well,  why  does  anyone  talk  business  to  a buyer 
and  if  talking,  does  one  limit  all  conversation  to 
prices,  weights,  and  dissertations  upon  the 
merits  of  the  product  being  sold — Certainly 
not — 

So — when  we  approach  the  buyer  of  paper 
at  regular  periods — in  a friendly  reminder  kind 
of  way — we  try  to  be  interesting  in  other  things 
than  just  ourselves,  but  we  hope  are  good  enough 
business  men  to  know  that  in  so  doing  we  will 
also  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  will  help  our  readers  and  buyers  of  paper 
as  well  as  prove  profitable  to  us  by  having 
aroused  their  interest  in  our  offering. 

We  do  not  sell  direct  to  buyers  of  paper,  or 
to  printers,  but  only  to  wholesale  paper  dealers. 
Hence  our  desire  that  you  shall  know  and 
specify  “Beaver  S”,  Howard  Smith  Papers. 
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Of  course,  if  anyone  who  isn’t  interested  in 
paper  doesn’t  want  the  Crest,  we’ll  remove  their 
name  from  our  list  which  is  steadily  growing  by 
thousands. 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  such  a reader 
just  handed  over  his  copy  to  the  person  in  his 
office  who  is  really  buying  or  is  deciding  paper 
purchases.  Thank  you. 


An  Ancient  History  of  Papermaking 

CRD  Redesdale  devoted  a presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  1910,  to  the  ancient  history  of 
paper-making — a subject  to  which  he  had  given 
a considerable  amount  of  study.  He  availed 
himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  two  Austrian 
scientists.  Professors  Karabacek  and  Wiesner, 
of  Vienna,  who,  working  on  independent  lines, 
the  one  as  an  eminent  Arabic  scholar,  and  the 
other  as  a no  less  distinguished  microscopist,  had 
arrived  at  identical  and  interesting  conclusions. 

His  Lordship  dealt  chiefly  with  the  migration 
of  paper-making  from  China  to  Europe,  via 
Arabia.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  were  a people 
capable  of  invention,  but  little  capable  of  improve- 
ment; and,  therefore,  although  the  art  of  paper- 
making was  cradled  in  China,  it  made  but  little 
progress  until  it  was  taken  westward.  The  paper, 
which  was  of  Chinese  invention,  was  made  from 
the  fibrous  pulp  of  plants.  What  was  known 
among  Europeans  as  rice  paper — that  curiously 
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brittle,  pure  white  material,  used  for  the  mar- 
vellously minute  drawings  in  which  the  artist 
of  the  middle  Kingdom  delighted — was  made 
of  the  pith  of  an  araliaceous  plant,  and  rice 
did  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

The  story  of  paper-making  then  shifted  to 
Arabia.  The  great  home  of  the  paper  industry 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  was 
Samarkand,  on  the  borders  of  Bokhara.  Here 
linen  rags  were  used,  and  it  was  from  Samarkand 
that  the  Crusaders,  lifting  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  had  surrounded  the  art,  brought  it  to 
Europe,  the  first  scientifically  equipped  paper 
mill  being  established  in  Europe  in  the  year  1 290. 

It  was  difficult  to  say,  continued  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  what  might  provoke  in  a German  phil- 
osopher the  pruritus  of  investigation.  But  it 
appeared  that  certain  persons  of  the  baser 
sort — writers  in  encyclopaedias,  journals,  and 
other  publications  for  the  propagation  of  error — 
had  had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  the  artisans 
of  the  paper  factory  at  Samarkand  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  cotton  as  their  chief  material. 
This  was  the  point  which  the  two  Austrian 
scientists  whom  he  had  named  set  themselves 
recently  to  elucidate.  “El  Kattan”  was  certainly 
used  in  the  old  Arab  MSS.,  but  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  flax  was  not  cultivated  in 
that  country,  and  that  the  Arabs  mistook  linen 
for  cotton.  Nor  was  there  any  proof  that  the 
Chinese  ever  put  cotton  to  paper-making  at  all. 
There  never  existed  in  ancient  times  a paper 
made  of  raw  cotton,  but  the  manufacture  began 
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with  the  making  of  rag  paper,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  Europe.  The  first  mention  of  paper  was 
in  the  year  650,  when  it  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  as  an  article  of  commerce  into 
Samarkand  from  China.  The  making  of  paper 
from  rags  was  not  an  invention  of  the  Chinese, 
but  of  the  Persians  or  Arabs. 

One  fact  ascertained  by  Wiesner  was  worth 
recording.  He  found  that  such  sizing  as  the 
Arabs  used  in  Bagdad  was  made  of  wheat.  In 
other  places,  such  as  Palestine,  the  roots  of  the 
asphodel  were  used  as  size. 

Speaking  later,  in  reply  to  a question,  Lord 
Redesdale  said  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
paper  of  Japan  because  in  these  matters  of 
invention,  up  to  the  time  when  Japan  adopted 
Western  methods  and  Western  machinery, 
Japan  was  included  in  China.  The  art  of  writing 
came  to  Japan  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
and  Chinese  paper  was  introduced  at  the  same 
time. 

— Dixon's  Paper  Circular 


Ask  for  prices  and  terms,  and  your  hallway 
will  seethe  with  salesman.  Ask  for  an  idea, 
and — — Ex. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

She  was  just  a telephone  operator  but  she 
didn’t  ring  true  to  me.  — Rensselaer  Pup 
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Such  names  as  Krypton  and  i.. 
and  Bell-Fast  Bond  are  amongst  the  e 
for  letterhead  and  stationery  ] 
are  the  Rag  Bond  Family. 
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Progress  and  Victory  representv'fa 


vice,  good  appearance  at  reasonable 


are  of  lowlier  birth.  They  are  made  from 
— Sulphite  Bonds. 
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Among  Book  Papers,  one  Wed 
mention  Carlyle  Japan,  Bard  of  Aeon,  1 
Book  and  the  colourful — -personality — apj 
Themis  Text. 
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And  it  is  in  line  to  make  &pecia' 
solidly  entrenched  "Made  in  Canai 
and  SatinTone  Blotting.  (The  o: 
productions  of  this  class).  > , 

Whereas — for  finish,  strength  and 
halftone  reproduction  and  folding  witl 
particularly  desirable  for  advertising  | 
magazines,  inserts,  etc.,  reference  need  ‘ 
made  to  “ Velcalut MW.  . _ 
♦ 
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